PRICE 10 CENTS 


BUFFALO DRINKING AT WATER-HOLE, WAINWRIGHT, ALBERTA 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
AND THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Humane Sunday, April 15; Be Kind to Animals Week, April 16-21, 1934 
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Best Humane Films! 


On Behalf of Animals 


Showing activities of Angell Animal 

Hospital of Mass. S. P. C. A., scenes 

at Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, etc. 
Two reels, 30 minutes. 


The Bell of Atri 


Illustrating Longfellow’s poem 


State whether regular 35 mm., 
or 16 mm. is required 
Terms on application to Secretary 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


By 
HUGH 
KING 
HARRIS 


“UPON THE BASIS OF UNDERSTANDING 
SHALL BE FOUNDED HUMANITY” 
Pepper, an intelligent terrier, tells 

his life from his first recollection, on 

through escapades, dangers, myster- 
ies, and delights, in a way to hold 
the attention of all ages. 


For the dog, what “BLACK BEAUTY” has 
been for the horse. 


For sale wherever books are sold - $1.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
126 Newbury St. Boston 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Skin Health Derived from Daily @ 


Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATION S 


Price 25c. each. 


Address: *‘Cuticura,” Dept. Mala Malden, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


GAndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


The New Deal 


Now RRememeBer Animats 


The “Forgotten” Creatures of Farm, Field 
and Forest Have Their Rights, Too 


HUMANE SUNDAY, APRIL 15, 1934 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, APRIL 16-21 


Be Kind to Animals Every Day in the Year ‘ 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 
The Great Cruelty, summary of Dr. Rowley’s address on humane slaughtering ................... ian 


Our Dumb Animals, 1933, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, 1931, and 1932, bound in 
cloth, special, each : 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614x336 - $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 

by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 

protest against this cruelty for fash- 


ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 pp. Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 

Rowley et = per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts., or. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores; etc. .. $0 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 oe 
The Horse’s Prayer << oe 
The Bell of Atri, by Longfellow 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ver Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 
What the Chained Dog Says os 
The Story of Barry .30 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 
The Trial of the Birds, play ........... $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. ‘1 and 2 

How the Birds Help the Farmer : alaabe 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. » per 100 

$0 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... —_—ee 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

The Strike at Shane’ 's, cloth, 30 cts — 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, eo 75 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? ........ -30 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of 


Gripped in the Teeth of * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 “ “ 
Leaflets, No. 6, Animals ............... 
Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals ......... .50 “ “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows .. nx a - = 
Rules for the Care of Poultry .......... — = = 


Humane Education 

The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each ; ten fo ) 

Care and Kindness for Our Animal soiaae 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
illus. .15 cents each ; seven for $1. 00 

Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 15 cts. ; seven for $1.U0 

The Teacher‘s Helper in Humane Edu- 
. each, 10 ets. 

Humane Education—for Parents and 
Teachers, 20 pp. .. 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants er each, 25 cts. 


each, 10 cts. 


“Be Kind to Animals” placards ....... each, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. , 

cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth, 96 cts. 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 

Fichardson, 32 pp. ..... cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 10 cts. 


Address to Boston Public Schools 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25 c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

play . ....3cets. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and ’ Feather, play, 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 ets. 

Humane Exercises for use in Schools 

(1934) .. .. $1.50 per 100 
Humane Day in ‘Schools, ‘with class-room 

Humane Education the Vital Need, ‘Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts.each;1.50 “ 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


rere $2.00 per 100 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson... .50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ “* 
A Talk with the Teacher .............. oe 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

Hints for Humane Sunday ............ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... = 
The Coming Education ................. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
American College Presidents and the 

American Humane Education Society Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, Sea small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs ell Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of panned Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... — = 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... | Fda 


Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CELL IN 1868,AND FOR FORTY-ONF 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


To 
GOD, 
Peace on EARTH, 


AND MERCY TO- 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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April, 1934 
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The tax on dogs in Paris is 40 francs 
(about $2.60); in Vienna 12  schillings 
(about $2.25); in New York and Boston 
$2.00; in Chicago $3.00. Germany has over 
three-and-a-half million dogs subject to tax; 
France over 5 million. 


The British Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has issued a pamphlet to the effect 
that the starling is a valuable aid to agri- 
culture. It says “from the forest standpoint 
it is entirely useful, while in agriculture 
and gardening its usefulness far more than 
outweights the harm done.” 


Who want war? A carefully prepared 
article in the Boston Herald of March 4 
tells us. It’s not the men who were in the 
last war. It’s not the people of any laud. 
It’s chiefly the soulless manufacturers of 
munitions who have piled up millions for 
themselves over the graves of millions of 
their fellows. May the day come when 
such war material as must be manufactured 
shall be wholly taken out of the hands of 
private companies. 

The 1934 Annual Report of the splendid 
Scottish S. P. C. A. of Edinburgh says the 
Royal S. P. C. A. of England has now the 
entry into every school throughout England 
and Wales with its humane education work. 


This same report says also what we 
emphasized in our last report that prosecu- 
tions for cruelty are steadily decreasing; 
evidence that the public is taking a greater 
interest in the care and treatment of 
animals. 


Still one more statement in this report: 
The Royal S. P. C. A. is behind eleven bills 
now before Parliament which have to do 
with the welfare of animals. It’s a long 
while since any such measure has received 
any attention in our United States Con- 
gress. Much is left in this country to the 
separate States. Federal laws for the pro- 
tection of animals are chiefly concerned 
with their welfare in connection with inter- 
state traffic. 


Tomorrow— What P 


RE we, humane workers, facing the 

future with hope or with discourage- 
ment? Have we a right to look forward 
with hope, driving discouragement from our 
hearts? Yes, and many times, yes! And 
this answer is meant particularly for that 
brave, often discouraged, humane worker 
holding on with grim determination in some 
small city or town to perhaps only what is 
left of a once promising humane society. 
With almost no money to command, with 
scarcely any public interest to come to her 
aid (for it’s generally a woman) this brave 
soul wonders if it pays, wonders if the 
whole cause isn’t losing its grip on the mind 
of the world. 

Am I an optimist with regard to this 
great cause we are serving? I am. Not be- 
cause I shut my eyes to the facts that every 
thoughtful man must face. Not because 
there are not round all this whirling globe 
of ours ten thousand times ten thousand 
abodes of cruelty, but because of what the 
years and the centuries have to teach us. 
Lights flash back upon us from the pages 
of history. Remember that it is only a little 
over a hundred years ago that the first so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals was founded. One such society in 
one land—England! Now there is no land 
that claims even a name among men that 
is without one or more such societies. 
Cruelties that for generations were as com- 
mon as death and taxes are almost uni- 
versally condemned. Only in such back- 
ward countries as Spain and Mexico and 
certain parts of France are the brutalities 
of the bull-fight permitted. Less than a 
hundred years ago men and women were 
thought a little queer who protested against 
bull-baiting, dog-fighting and the public 
tormenting of animals for the amusement of 
the populace. Now laws exist in nearly 
every country to protect all our domestic 
animals, our household pets, even birds, yes, 
and rats that must be destroyed, from 
needless suffering in their destruction. 

Faster, a thousand times faster, has our 
cause advanced than many another. Slav- 
ery! That blot upon our early history! 


Defended by a hundred pulpits! Men 
thinking it perfectly consistent with their 
Christian profession to trade in slaves, en- 
ticing the innocent African aboard the 
ships and then crowding them down into 
the ship’s hold to be transported and sold! 

Think of the days when in Christian Eng- 
land, even in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, little children, girls and 
boys, half naked, seven, eight, ten years old, 
worked in the dark of the coal mines often 
to their waists in water; or slaving in the 
mills from dawn till dark. Only recently 
in this land of ours has child labor in our 
own mills been given its death blow. 


No, no, we must not be discouraged. Take 
heart, lonely worker! Bad as things are, 
they are vastly better than even fifty years 
age with the cause we serve. All may be 
far from “right with the world,” but no 
man shall rob us of our conviction that 
“God’s in his Heaven.” 

Confirming what we have said above, 
read the following from the distinguished 
writer, Emil Ludwig, in “Animals and 
People” in the Boston American:—‘Never 
has such care been taken of animals as 
today. Societies, private clubs and individ- 
uals vie with each other in their zeal to 
protect the domestic animal to save it from 
torture and from overwork and to prevent 
its suffering a painful death. Animal books 
are printed in every known language and 
the tremendous sales of these books testify 
to the love for and interest in animals that 
prevails today.” 


The Ten Clever Ones 


Our good friend, Dr. W. Reid Blair, di- 
rector of the New York Zoological Park, is 
quoted in the New York Times Magazine as 
rating in intelligence these ten animals as 
follows: 

1. The chimpanzee 
2. The orang-utan 
3. The elephant 8. The sea lion 

4. The gorilla 9. The bear 

5. The domestic dog 10. The domestic cat 


6. The beaver 
7. The domestic horse 


He speaks out of thirty-two years of inti- 
mate association with the animal world. 
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Easter Anno Domini 
BETH CHURCH 


Today is Easter Sunday, 
The resurrection anniversary 
Of our compassionate Lord, : 
Who taught us here on earth 
That not a single sparrow falls 
Unnoticed to the ground. 


We wore our gay new Easter clothes to 
church, 

And lifted up our reverent eyes and voices 
In the splendor of those Paschal services 
That celebrate the triumph over death 

Of our compassionate Lord, 
Whose festival we had commemorated 
With customary massacre of innocents, 
Thousands of fluffy yellow birdlings, 
Tiny cheeping, waddling baby creatures— 

Funny little webfeet, 

Pathetic little claws, 

All stiff and cold— 
Slaughtered for a whim of pagan fantasy, 
Butchered to make an Easter holiday. 


Or worse, far worse, placed living 
In the hurting hands of unthinking babes 
for toys. 
Toys! 
To be dropped and stepped on, broken, cast 
aside, 
Mauled in a living death, forgotten, starved! 
Little white bunnies, 
Timid quivering furry mites, 
So soft and helpless, mute imploring faces, 
Given for toys, to be worried till they died! 


And so to bed, 
Having celebrated 
By cruelty and death 
The Resurrection and the Life 
Of our compassionate Lord. 


Are the Pictures Faked? 


Referring to certain pictures published in 
a Boston Sunday paper, which were said to 
have been taken in Africa while filming a 
picture, Betty Hone, assistant secretary, In- 
ternational Wild Life Protection, Ameri- 
can Committee, writes us from the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., 
as follows:— 

“T enclose a clipping regarding the movie 
about which I was talking to you on the 
telephone this afternoon. Although we 
understand that the film had no pretence of 
being authentic, we feel that it is a great 
pity from an educational standpoint to feed 
the public such ‘unnatural natural history’ 
and to play up subjects which involve 
cruelty to animals. I doubt if a python ever 
strangles an adult water buffalo or that 
crabs kill monkeys, and to have it depicted 
in such scenes is disgusting to anyone inter- 
ested in natural history or in animal life. 
If such films are not stopped there is no 
limit to the unnatural situations which the 
fertile mind of a film producer could invent 
to appeal to the sadistic side of humanity.” 


JOIN THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


The vicious and cruel exploitation of 
animals can be boycotted from the public 
stage. 

Send your name for enrolment to Our 
Dumb Animals. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 
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What I Know About Performing Animals 


NAOMI JACOB 


Epitor’s NoTeE:—Miss Naomi Jacob is a distin- 
guished English novelist who has touched life at 
many points. Beginning her career as teacher in 
the schools of her native county, Yorkshire, she has 
included in her crowded years experience as secretary 
to a music-hall artist, suffrage worker, active member 
of the Labor party, actress, and playwright. That 
her sympathy extends to our sub-human brethren is 
shown by the pity, and indignation with which she 
tells of the cruelty that she knows to be inseparable 
from performing animal acts. 


WAS fortunate to have for a mother one 
who tolerated everything except cruelty 
and bad literature, and as a natural 
consequence animals loomed large in our 
lives as children. I can remember when I 
was very small asking if I might be taken 


who was as clean and fine a performe: as 
you could ever want to see, reads this. he 
may remember the incident. He str: \ed 
past, and said, “It’s a good thing those «..gs 
can’t talk!” The “trainer” swung round and 
demanded, “Whatcher mean?” Fred <.jd 
“They might tell this lady something wd 
not care for her to hear.” : 

I talked to Fred and his wife that nicht 
and heard a lot of things, and after—w-o|] 
I kept my eyes open; well open. I remember 
a troup of little bears. Pretty little things 
not unlike those Teddy bears that children 
love. There were ten of them and a big 

dog. Now I have it on preity 
good authority that dogs hate 
and loathe to be near bears, and 
this one spent his days and 
nights with them. They did 
“tricks,” these bears, and every- 
one said how pretty and how 
happy they looked. I thought 
so, too. I used to go down to the 
theatre every morning, with a 


great friend and a star per- 


to a circus, where there were to be perform- 
ing animals, and I can still hear, down the 
years, my mother’s indignant voice. 
“Performing animals! Creatures put into 
the world by Almighty God, to be happy and 
content, to enjoy the sunshine; trapped by 
cruel men and trained to earn a living for 
them! No, never! Anywhere else you like 
—but to watch animals tortured, never!” 


It is so typical of my mother that instead 
she took me to see Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry in “Madame Sans-Gene.” 

It was not for many years that I actually 
came in contact with trained animals. It 
was at a London music hall and I was be- 
hind the scenes, in more ways than one. 
There were a troup of performing dogs on 
the bill, and I stood near where they were 
chained ready to make their appearance, 
and tried to talk to them. They were very 
shy, inclined to shiver when I held out my 
hand, and as they were mongrel terriers— 
the most friendly dogs on earth—this made 
me wonder. I didn’t wonder any longer, 
when the “trainer” walked up, and said, 
“Leave them dogs alone, Miss, if you please, 
I don’t let no one have nothink to do with 
them barrin’ me.” 

And if my old friend Fred Russell, who 
used to live in Manchester, (U. S. A.) and 


former, and take bits of bis- 
cuit, bits of bread smeared with 
treacle, and hand them to these 
bears. Then, one morning when 


my friend patted one of them on 


his fluffy little hindquarters, he 
turned and snarled at her. She 
didn’t know what fear was, but 
she did know animals and in- 
stead of running away she pat- 
ted the little chap and got him 
to let her turn up his soft buff- 
colored fur and have a look at 
him. His rump was punctured 
all over with nail thrusts! That 
was why he climbed the ladders 
so nicely when prodded with 
“just a little simple stick.” The 
stick had a good two-inch fine 
French nail inserted. 

The rest of the story doesn’t matter, ex- 
cept that those bears appeared once, and 
only once, more. My friend, a timid and 
sensitive woman, faced the German man 
and woman who were making their living 
out of the poor little “Teddies.” She threat- 
ened them with legal proceedings, and fi- 
nally she offered them a check for the whole 
troup of bears. They begged, they wept, they 
blustered, but she won, and the bears were 
sent off to a well-kept zoo where they were 
cared for and tended decently. That was 
twenty-two years ago, and the last one died 
a@ year ago. 

Oh, I’ll admit that a zoo isn’t heaven, 
but it’s better than “performing” twice 
nightly. 

That’s a mild case! Literally that’s noth- 
ing! And even when one looks at the worst 
cases of physical cruelty, I don’t know that 
they matter a bit more than the mental 
cruelty. I have watched little dogs shiver 
with shame because they had to be dressed 
in hats and coats and sent on to push per- 
ambulators on the stage. I have seen cats 
cower and shake because they had to go on 
and fire off toy cannons. I have seen horses 
whitewashed all over to the detriment of 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“Sport” 
A. R. LEATHLEY 


Bright morning and all Nature seems 
a-tune, 
Somewhere a_ robin-red-breast sweetly 
sings, 
No movement, save the creeping forms of 
men, 
Then suddenly, the whirring rush of 
wings! 
Jeweled bodies, gleaming in the golden sun, 
Rise, pinion-spread, affrighted to the sky; 
There comes the shattering roar of swift- 
cocked gun, 
And then upon sun-dappled grass there 


lie 
Those tumbled creatures of such beauteous 
hue— 
Soft feathered forms that ne’er will rise 
again 


Into the free expanse of sunlit blue; 
God’s handiwork destroyed—the sport of 
men! 


Zoo Wolf 


ELMA MARLATT DEAN 


Pat, pat, pat... pat, pat, pat... 

Up to this end and down to that... 

Don’t you ever tire? Don’t you ever rest? 

What name has the driver within your 
breast? 

Is it hope or hate that flares in your eye? 

Hope to escape before you die 

Or hate for the humans who put the bars 

Between wild hearts and the challenging 
stars? 

Pat, pat, pat... pat, pat, pat... 

Up to this end and down to that... 

Let the modern Romans come and see 

A wild thing caged... It is not for me. 


Death in the North Woods 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


The trap snapped shut with a vicious click 
Where it lay near a mossy stone; 

Its steel teeth bit through skin and thew 
And dented deep the bone. 


The white fox threshed the drifted snow 
And panted and tugged in vain; 

For it was held in the jaws of death 
At the end of a strong-linked chain. 


Both day and night it felt the pangs 
Of hunger, thirst and cold. 

The hunter had gone to town for food; 
As traps that caught would hold. 


So the white fox bled and starved and froze 
At the end of the strong-linked chain, 
Through hours of silent agony, 
Of ripping, rending pain. 


Through endless days and age-long nights 
It fought till its strength was gone; 
Then finally there came release: 
It died one early dawn. 


That handsome fur about your throat 
Which came from the white fox slain— 
Was it worth the price, do you think, 

madame? 
Not in gold, but in blood and pain. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
A Ghastly Anachronism 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


former, Ernst Toller, is one of the Ger- 

man exiles whose books are at present 
published outside of Germany. Querido of 
Amsterdam has just issued his partial auto- 
biography, “Eine Jugend in Deutschland” 
(“My Youth in Germany”), and it is due 
to appear in English. In one of the earlier 
pages of this book, Toller records, in his 
characteristically abrupt fashion, a signifi- 
cant happening of his middle teens :— 

“A friend of my father who owns an 
estate invites me to go hunting with him. I 
shoot partridge and snipe and rabbits. Herr 
Schauer asks me: 


Te Jewish playwright and radical re- 


mean that with the increasingly insistent 
demand for consideration of the rights of 
men as men, there may come an increased 
regard for what Dean Inge calls the Rights 
of Animals. Sooner or later the oppressed 
among men will rise in their majority and 
might and despoil the shrewd few who have 
been hoodwinking and robbing and murder- 
ing them. The animals will presumably 
never recover their rights by their own 
initiative. Perhaps the lords of creation will 
destroy each other and leave the earth to 
their former slaves and victims. Or per- 
haps the views of men like Ernst Toller 
will eventually prevail. 


“ ‘Tid you wound a roe yesterday?’ 

“T am startled. I had met a roe, had tak- 
en aim, had hesitated for a moment, remem- 
bering that my gun was not loaded with 
buckshot but with smaller shot; then, in a 
burst of hot passion, I had fired. The ani- 
mal had run off. 

“Did you wound a roe yesterday?’ Herr 
Schauer asks me again. 

“ ¢Ves,’ I answer, in a whisper. 

you use buckshot?’ 

““No. Small shot.’ 

“*Go and look at the animal. It is lying 
in the clearing. You will never shoot a roe 
with small shot again.’ 

“TI go out through the woods to the clear- 
ing. When I come near the roe, it struggles 
to its feet, drags itself a few steps and 
drops in a heap. The big, moist eyes are 
turned toward me. I am overwhelmed by 
the dumb reproach of the helpless creature. 
I know that I shall never take a gun in my 
hands again.” 

Many of us have had similar experiences, 
but with the most of us they have not been 
so lasting in their effect. Consigned to 
paper after the boy has become a man, this 
painful confession is a resolution. Ernst 
Toller has gone farther even than his 
kindly host. He will never again be guilty 
of killing animals for sport. And _ since 
Ernst Toller is one of the leaders of the 
world movement for revising the old crude 
and barbarous values, his position may 


It is strange that in all the enormous 
mass of literature, music and art which 
deals with hunting, there is so little record 
of protest against its callous cruelty. But 
we find it now and then, very strikingly. In 
Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia,” much of which 
is convincingly actual not by accident or be- 
cause the author had an uncanny prophetic 
gift, but because facts have always been 
facts and human nature has been funda- 
mentally the same since Adam, is the finest 
passage which has ever been written on 
this matter :— 

“Hunters also, and hawkers .. . if the 
hope of slaughter and the expectation of 
tearing in pieces the beast both please thee: 
thou shouldest rather be moved with pity to 
see a silly innocent hare murdered of a dog, 
the weak of the stronger, the fearful of the 
fierce, the innocent of the cruel and unmer- 
ciful. Therefore all this exercise of hunting, 
as a thing unworthy to be used of free men, 
the Utopians have rejected to their butch- 
ers, to the which craft (as we said before) 
they appoint their bondmen. For they count 
hunting the lowest, the vilest, and most 
abject part of butchery, and the other parts 
of it more profitable and more honest, as 
which do bring much more commodity, and 
do kill beasts only for necessity. Whereas 
the hunter seeketh nothing but pleasure of 
the silly and woeful beasts’ slaughter and 
murder. The which pleasure, in beholding 
death, they think doth rise in the very 
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beasts, either of a cruel affection of mind, 
or else to be changed in continuance of 
time into cruelty, by long use of so cruel a 
pleasure. .. .” 

It is to be hoped that this delight in 
frightening and torturing animals, in 
which so many cultured, capable‘and other- 
wise kindly persons indulge themselves, is 
not, as the Utopians conjecture, an inborn 
“cruel affection of mind,” but that this 
manifestation of cruelty is the result of 
thoughtlessness for which only “the continu- 
ance of time” is responsible. Sir Thomas 
More goes on to argue that there is no 
essential pleasure in such cruelty, but that 
“not the nature of the thing, but their per- 
verse and lewd custom is the cause thereof, 
which causeth them to accept bitter or sour 
things for sweet things. Even as women 
with child in their vitiated and corrupt 
taste, think pitch and tallow sweeter than 
any honey.” Dean Inge opines, regretfully, 
that “The hunting instinct is as deeply 
rooted in mankind as the fighting instinct.” 
Surely it is not more so; and yet for the 
past decade or so the unblushing apologists 
of war have shrunk to a small minority, 
whereas ministers of the gospel, philanthro- 
pists and delicate women still kill, mangle 
and maim birds and harmless animals for 
amusement. Bull-baiting has disappeared in 
England, and the bull-fight and the cock- 
fight are languishing in Mexico because the 
younger generation are growing more inter- 
ested in baseball and other less degrading 
sports. Amateur hunters still have a way 
of displaying the horns, fur and feathers 
of the poor creatures they have done to 
death, much as the savage Indians used to 
exhibit the scalps of their defeated foes. 
(The comparison is not fair to the Indians, 
because the scalps were often an evidence 
of courage, whereas hunting trophies are 
usually evidence in the opposite direction.) 
But scalp-dances have gone out of fashion, 
and hunting, that strange hang-over from 
the period of savagery, must certainly lose 
its vogue in time. It is to be hoped that 
the leaders of advanced thought will speed 
its departure. 


And when a so-called sportsman shoots 
a deer—I’d fix it so that the deer could 
shoot straight back. WALTER WINCHELL 

Five states now prohibit the cropping of 
dogs’ ears — Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
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King of England’s Horses 
P. B. PRIOR 


NE of the most interesting places in 

London is the Royal Mews. They are 
situated in Buckingham Palace Road, at the 
back of the Palace itself. 

No other horses in the world have such a 
splendid home. A long line of roomy stalls 
goes down each side of the main building, 
which is in the form of a quadrangle. The 
Mews has now a “population” of eighty- 
five; but before the Great War it housed 
one hundred and sixty-six horses. 

The fittings are of polished steel and 
brass, and every animal is worthy of its 
surroundings. Over each stall is a plate, 
bearing the name of the occupant. There 
are the special horses for the State coaches, 
the carriage pairs, his Majesty’s chargers, 
the Queen’s horses, and those of the Royal 
Princes. 

For the last few years the whole of the 
King’s stud has consisted of bays, and the 
most of the horses are prize winners from 
shows all over the world. Among the fa- 
mous creatures are “Swinton,” which his 
Majesty rides in the Row, and “Paris,” 
which, in spite of his twenty-six years, can 
still trot from the Palace to Paddington 
station in fifteen minutes. “Anzac,” a war 
veteran, belonging to the Prince of Wales, 
and “Tom,” the leader of the Royal escort, 
are to be found in the neighboring stalls. 
Tom has been trained to trot at so many 
paces to the second, and all Royal pro- 
cessions are timed by him. 

Quite different from all other creatures 
in the Mews is “Basuto,” a pony given to 
the King by an Indian chief. He is so sure- 
footed that the grooms believe that he could 
walk a tight-rope. 

There are several horses in the Mews 
which take part in special processions, such 
as the Lord Mayor’s show, and other big 
occasions when the King and Queen and 
their retinue are in attendance. These 
horses have all been specially trained to 
get used to the different street noises. Vari- 
ous articles are beaten to resemble the 
noises made in a crowded street, so that 
when the horses do take part in these Royal 
processions they are not scared, but can 
easily be driven and controlled by the coach- 
men. And what a sight they make with 
their sleek and shiny coats, their nickel- 
plated harness, their polished hoofs, and 
the elegant and proud way they carry their 
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heads; as if they realize their import: .c 
on such an occasion—and I’m sure if ; 
could speak they would say how proud * ey 
felt to be able to be so honored! 


The Mountain Pony 
w.J. BANKS 


VERY day, in the lofty Rockies, co: it- 

less riders trust their lives to the si: »e- 
footed mountain ponies. One false s ep 
would plunge mount and rider to cert»in 
death in the chasms below, but, whether he 
be experienced mountain man or greenhorn 
tourist, the rider has nothing to fear. The 
well-trained little mountain horse is per- 
fectly at home on those high and danger- 
ous trails. For generations his ancestors 
have been doing this same job, and he him- 
self has scrambled over the highest peaks 
and ridges from infancy. 

Those who want to see the real grandeur 
of the Rockies, to probe their loveliest se- 
crets, must leave the beaten, tourist-filled 
tracks of railroad and motor highway. They 
must look to the mountain pony for trans- 
port into the farthest and highest ranges, 
where they may camp and live in real com- 
munion with nature and her wild folk. This 
sturdy little horse will carry the nature- 
pilgrim or his pack over the loftiest crags 
where only bighorn sheep and mountain 
goats are wont to roam; on the descent, 
where footing is impossible he will slide 
toboggan-like on his haunches without in- 
jury to pack or rider; he will swim swollen, 
rapid mountain streams without protest. 

No bobbed tail or checkrein troubles the 
mountain saddle or pack-horse. He lives in 
mutual respect and confidence with his 
trainer and master, the experienced moun- 
taineer and guide. Both patiently endure 
the blunderings, complaints and nervous- 
ness of men and women tourists, and co- 
operate in bringing greenhorn parties safely 
over the most difficult trails. The mountain 
pony is not in the least disconcerted by the 
mistakes of ignorant riders which might be 
fatal if he didn’t correct them. Which is 
not to say that he is a meek, spiritless thing. 
His little rolling eye reminds us of his wild 
mustang blood; but on the trail he is all 
business and attention. He may have no 
particular love for the stranger on his back, 
but he has no desire to fall off a precipice 
himself. As long as horses are used for 
transport anywhere, they will be so used in 
the rockies. 


PACK-TRAIN, TOP OF JONAS PASS, JASPER PARK 
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The Virginia Deer 
RAYMOND E. MOORE 


HE Virginia deer (cariacus virgini- 

anus), as is well known, has in recent 
years become a common spectacle in many 
of our northern landscapes. He is one of 
the most peculiar and interesting of our 
four-footed neighbors. His average length 
is a little over five feet, measured from nose 
to root of tail, and his color varies from a 
light reddish brown in spring, to a dull 
brown in winter. The throat, abdomen, and 
inner sides of the long slender limbs are 
white. The male or buck is equipped with 
long, spreading antlers which are not found 
on the doe or female deer. 


The deer is a true denizen of the forest. 
He chooses his lair in the thickest woods he 
can find, and there the little spotted fawns 
first see the light of day. He is, however, 
to be found at all seasons roaming the open 
country in quest of the choicest food. 
Strictly herbivorous in his feeding habits, 
he delights to visit rich clover meadows, 
and crop the choice grass. He is most fas- 
tidious about his grazing, choosing the very 
tenderest herbage. In autumn he banquets 
upon acorns and beechnuts and, formerly, 
chestnuts, and in winter is forced to find 
sustenance on various buds and berries, or 
perhaps he is fortunate enough to discover 
a real treasure in a hay or straw stack. 


Of all our animal neighbors, the deer is 
the most elegant and graceful. I am thrilled 
by his surpassing beauty of form, and his 
light and supple movements. His attitudes 
are always graceful, and he is one of the 
greatest poseurs among animals. He evi- 
dently doesn’t know the meaning of ordin- 
ary walls or fences, skimming over them 
with the facility and grace of a bird. His 
athletic prowess is scarcely to be surpassed, 
as he is the fleetest of runners, the most 
graceful of leapers, and a most swift and 
enduring swimmer, cleaving the water with 
such rapidity as to leave the most skilfully 
propelled row-boat in his wake, and often 
swimming a distance of two miles. 

Deer are naturally shy and timid ani- 
mals, and the slightest sound, even the 
snapping of a dry twig, is generally suffic- 
ient to startle them. Although their sight 
doesn’t seem to be very keenly developed, 
their sense of smell is quite as acute as 
their hearing, they can easily follow each 
other’s trails solely by means of the scent. 

Despite their innate shyness, they often 
approach occupied dwellings where there is 
an air of quiet pervading the surroundings. 
Sometimes a family make their winter head- 
quarters about an old unused barn or shed. 
They seem to be strongly attached to cer- 
tain places or localities, and a very singular 
circumstance, which too often proves fatal 
to them, is that where they are found one 
day, they will generally be found the next, 
within a few yards of the same spot. 

It is true that deer inflict occasionally 
some damage to the farmer’s crops. But I, 
for one, am more than willing to share my 
growing things with the deer for the thrills 
such wild and graceful creatures afford me. 
They are a kindred and indispensable part 
of my environment—an integral part of my 
woods and hills. More than any other ani- 
mals I know of, they typify the true Wild. 
They are the noble product of virgin forests, 
of rolling plains, of the free open spaces. 
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The Goats of Newfoundland 


EDITH TALLANT 


HE dogs of Newfoundland have been 

justly honored among their kind, great 

picturesque fellows that they are. 
The huskies of the far north have had front 
page publicity for their heroic work in 
drawing heavy komaticks across the barren 
wastes of snow. In Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
home at St. Anthony, Newfoundland, I have 
seen the bronze tablet erected to the three 
husky friends he was forced to kill and 
skin to save himself from freezing when he 
was “Adrift on an Ice Pan.” 

But who has written of the Newfound- 
land goat? The milk giver which keeps 
alive the children of the daring fishermen 
on that perilous coast? To be sure one does 
not become the intimate friend of a goat. 
At least I never succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of one. Although I helped chap- 
eron four Tagenblatts on the long voyage 
from New York to St. Anthony, I parted a 
stranger from those aristocrats, imported 
by the Grenfell Association to enrich the 
native breed. 

It is the Nanny to whom I wish to give 
my respects. To climb over rocks all day, 
nosing out bits of grass, to search for moss 
and twigs, to feed on pasture that would 
starve a cow, then at night to clamber down 
to sea level and give wholesome milk! 

Yet Nannie has a good time in her own 
way, butting into and investigating her en- 
vironment. Father, mother, even the little 
kids wear wooden yokes, to keep their hun- 
gry noses outside the palings of the precious 
gardens. Precious, because in some outports 
the women have carried soil from back in 
the valleys to fill hollows in the rocks beside 
their houses. 

One family I visited was mourning the 
loss of a young goat. Nanny had dis- 
appeared. Vanished. Could a bear have 
come down out of the forest behind the 
mountain and carried her off? Could she 
have slipped into a remote crevice and 
starved, there? After a week’s search her 
boyish owner had abandoned hope. One 
afternoon while he was clambering over the 
rocky slope behind the cottage, looking for 
blueberries, he heard a faint baa. He 
called, “Nannie!” The answer seemed to 
come from beneath his feet. He knelt down 
to peer into the square opening of the root 


cellar. In the damp dark below stood 
Nanny, lonely but serene. She had feasted 
on the potatoes and carrots stored there, 
and drunk the water that seeped in from 
above. How to get her out? All the neigh- 
bors climbed up to stare and make sugges- 
tions. I advised waiting until the men re- 
turned from their traps at sea. But her 
mistress lowered herself down the rickety 
ladder, caught Nannie in her arms, and 
with a mighty thrashing of hoofs and horns 
boosted her once more into daylight. With 
a whisk of her tail Nannie was off, looking 
for blueberries herself. 

Dogs and goats cannot exist together. 
The great huskies, always hungry, are kept 
clogged or chained in the daytime, while 
the goats are turned loose to feed. Where 
the goats can be securely penned in at night 
the dogs are allowed to run free. The 
tinkling bells of feeding goats, the mourn- 
ful howl of imprisoned dogs are as char- 
acteristic of Newfoundland as the smell of 
drying codfish and the damp saltiness of 
the sea breeze. 

When in the isolation of a northern win- 
ter the supply of dried fish is exhausted, 
hunting fails and no seals come near the 
shore, Nannie must be sacrificed for food. 
Her family may feel like cannibals, but she 
saves their lives. No wonder they pet her. 
One goat of my acquaintance comes every 
morning to the same rock beside “the 
bridge” as these seafaring folk call their 
verandas, to have a little visit and a bit of 
bread with her mistress. 

Nannie deserves not only the bread. Like 
her brave owner she deserves the respect 
due from those who live easily to those who 
struggle gamely against the hostile forces 
of nature. 


Cartoon Prize Contest 


A first prize of $50 and a second prize of 
$25 are offered by the American Humane 
Education Society for the best cartoons 
illustrating kindness to animals, published 
in any periodical from now to May 15, 
1934. So far as possible, the cartoons should 
appear during Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 16-21, and Humane Sunday, April 
15. See March issue for full particulars. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Who Will be Punished? 


ORE than 100 lambs frozen to death 

out of a shipment of some 700. The 
rest were in pitiable condition, 25 more 
dying a little later. This is the report from 
Batavia, N. Y., as published in the Boston 
Herald of February 21. These wholly de- 
fenseless creatures were shipped in open 
cars and during the journey the temperature 
fell to 14 below zero. Who was responsible 
for what they suffered? The shipper, or the 
railroad and its employees? We do not 
know. We can only hope an investigation 
will be made and the guilty punished. 


The whole business of shipping and 
slaughtering our food animals is stained by 
cruelty from beginning to end. Part of the 
suffering involved is unavoidable, it’s bound 
to be. You can’t gather together herds of 
cattle and swine and flocks of sheep, drive 
them to shipping centers, pack them into 
ears, carry them hundreds of miles, un- 
load them, force them into slaughter-houses 
and kill them without causing them suffer- 
ing. Of course, the packers say we must 
guard against loss through ill-treatment of 
the animals. Blows and prods and kicks 
injure the meat and they say the loss from 
such abuse is serious. But to take too great 
care, to drive them and ship them and kill 
them with too much consideration for their 
welfare is to wipe out all the profit that 
otherwise might be made, and if profits come 
first humaneness will be a far away second. 


Please Don’t— 


Wear snake-skin shoes, because “The 
watersnake, 3 metres long, which is mostly 
used for ladies’ shoes, is caught in enor- 
mous quantities in a river in Borneo. All 
these snakes, like the lizards, are perfectly 
harmless; not one poison snake is among 
them. These snakes are nailed to a tree 
through the head, alive. At the back of 
the head an incision is made with the knife 
and the whole skin is pulled off in one 
piece from the still living animal. Nobody 
troubles any more about the creatures, al- 
though they still live for days in their 
agony.” The writer of this translated 
article, Dr. Franz Werner, professor of zoo- 
ology, truly calls this practice “a crime,” 
and asks women not to wear these products. 
—Animal Welfare Magazine, Melbourne 
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The Calf 


A Shameless Cruelty 


VERY year as spring draws near be- 

gins again one of the most shameless 
cruelties with which humane societies have 
to deal. And yet they are powerless to stop 
it. Hundreds of thousands of immature, 
baby calves, three, four, five days old, are 
shipped to the slaughter-houses of the sev- 
eral states. Thousands arrive dead in the 
cars. Too weak from lack of food they go 
down in the car. Some are trampled to 
death. Many have to be shot because un- 
able to get up or suffering from broken legs 
or other injuries. Why can’t our Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. do anything about it 
here in our own State? We can when these 
little things are shipped or handled within 
the state. But the vast numbers of them 
come in from out of the state and that is 
inter-state shipment and the Federal law 
makes it impossible for any state organiza- 
tion to prosecute. 


Read, if you have the courage, the follow- 
ing from our officer in Springfield. _ 

“Yesterday I was notified by the railroad 
of three car loads of calves that were in a 
pitiful condition. One bill of lading called 
for forty-two calves, and in opening up the 
car we found 156. These cars were box- 
cars. On the last car there were eleven dead 
ones and I killed five others. In the three 
cars there were approximately thirty dead 
ones and I killed twelve others. I had thir- 
teen forty-quart cans of milk ordered by 
the railroad. 

“After coming from the Palmer court I 
started in at eleven o’clock to feed the 
calves, and got through at nine o’clock last 
night. I had the railroad divide two of the 
cars so there were five cars instead of 
three used for the last part of the journey 
to Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Most of these 
calves were bob-veal, with the navel string 
hanging, showing they were under ten days 
old. I unloaded all the dead ones, and with 
the ones I killed, sent them to the render- 
ing company.” 

Upon receipt of the above letter we wrote 
immediately to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, telling the story 
and pleading for some action on the part 
of the Federal Government. So long as the 
demand exists for the meat of these new- 
born calves the traffic will continue. We 
came close, some years ago, to securing 
Federal legislation that would prohibit the 
shipment of any calves under three weeks 
of age, but a well-known Massachusetts 
Senator, now dead, failed us at the last 
moment. 

What can you do, you who have read 
this sad story? Stop eating veal. Alas, it 
is chiefly to the poor and ignorant to whom 
this cheap and unwholesome “bob-veal’” is 
sold. 

Since writing the above, we have received 
from our Springfield officer a letter stating 
that, as the result of information furnished 
the railroad by him, the vice-President of 
the road is sending out a letter to the road’s 
agents with instructions that if anything of 
this nature happens again in such shipping 
of calves, it will result in their dismissal. 

Be thou diligent to know the state of thy 
flocks, and look well to thy herds. 


Proverbs, 27; 23 
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Military Training in Schools 


LL of us who hold fast to the conviction 

that our schools need training for peace 
instead of for war will be glad to learn that 
De Pauw University has, through its Board 
of Trustees, voted to ask the War De; :rt- 
ment to withdraw the Reserve Officers 
Training Camp from the University. P) ase 
notice the request went to the War Depart- 
ment. Listen to what the President of the 
University says about it: 

“IT do not think that compulsory military 
training can be justified from the stund- 
point of preparedness itself. True prepaved- 
ness is preparedness for peace. Military 
preparedness is preparedness for war. The 
fundamental assumption beneath military 
preparedness is that war is_ inevitable. 
While affirming hatred for war, the advo- 
cates of military preparedness create a 
mind-set that assumes its inevitability. 
Building upon that assumption, they create 
plans that are in actuality preparedness for 
war. Compulsory courses in international 
understanding can be justified with far 
more assurance from the standpoint of 
guaranteeing peace and security than can 
courses in military science.” 

When universities expel students, as the 
University of California has done, who con- 
scientiously refuse to go through the Army’s 
drill, it is time for no uncertain protest from 
all who believe that the whole business of 
military training in our schools and colleges 
should be stopped. A thousand times honor 
to the young men who have the courage of 
their convictions! 


Beware the Dog Stealer! 


N a Chicago newspaper there appear 

daily many advertisements of lost dogs, 
says the Chicago Humane Education So- 
ciety. The number often reaches to more 
than a score. Were the truth known, it is 
most probable that the missing animals, 
dear to their owners, besides representing 
much value, did not become lost at all, but 
were the victims of some of the meanest 
type of human thieves. The percentage of 
recovery of the dogs that are advertised 
is comparatively small. They are disposed 
of in such ways that their restoration to 
their rightful owners can only be secured 
by the offer of most liberal rewards. The 
dog-stealer then compounds his felonious 
act by “holding up” the owner for an ex- 
cessive sum, usually with no questions 
asked. 

There is another phase of this despicable 
brand of criminality. Along the state high- 
ways and boulevards where motor tourists 
travel by the thousands, dogs of almost 
every kind are offered for sale. The oppor- 
tunity is alluring and many a real dog 
vendor finds ready customers who buy on 
sight. How easily may these wayside stands 
become the outlet for “lost”? dogs? 

In the light of these prevailing con- 
ditions the warning to the dog owner then 
is by no means a false alarm. Seldom are 
the perpetrators of this most vicious crime 
of dog-stealing brought into court. Detec- 
tion and conviction are difficult. Let the dog 
owner beware both the unprincipled stealer 
and the unscrupulous dealer! 

Remember the Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
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Frep T. Vickers, Lynn 
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HAroLp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis, 
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Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
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Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpirH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FuRBUSH, Treas.; Mrs. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 
Miles traveled by humane officers.. 10,900 


Cases investigated ............... 440 
Animals examined. ............. 3,641 
Number of prosecutions.......... 

Number of convictions ........... 7 
Horses taken from work.......... 11 
Horses humanely put to sleep ..... 31 


Small anima's humanely put tosleep 995 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 38,493 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of Mrs. Mary A. 
Mullen of Springfield, Leila A. Smith of 
Portland, Maine, Emma A. Buckley of 
Ware, George F. Poland of Woburn, Agnes 
J. Kerr of Boston, and Edna Blanchard 
Lewis of New York City. 


March 138, 1934. 
Remember Be Kind to Animals Week, 


April 16-21, and Humane Sunday, April 15, 
1934, 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL | 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
- SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
MUNSON, v.mM.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.mM.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EvANS, v.M.D. | 
H. L. SMEApD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 568 Cases 1,530 
Dogs 430 Dogs 1,259 
Cats 124 Cats 245 
Birds 6 Birds 20 
Horses 5 Rabbits 4 
Goats 2 Horses 2 

Rabbit 
Operations 757 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 271,144 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 82 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 227 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in February 


For subjecting a dog to unnecessary suf- 
fering and cruelty, the defendant, who was 
a hit-and-run-away driver, was allowed to 
plead nolo and was fined $5. 

Failing to provide proper shelter for 
his horse, owner was convicted and put on 
probation for one year. 

A driver of a milk-wagon horse pleaded 
nolo to the charge of non-blanketing horse 
and case was placed on file. 

The owner of a horse, cow and thirty 
fowls failed to provide them with proper 
food, drink and protection from the weather. 
He pleaded guilty and paid a fine of $50. 

Two other defendants, both cattle owners, 
were before the court for failure to provide 
proper shelter and ventilation for their ani- 
mals. Both were found guilty. The case of 
one was continued while stable was put in 
proper condition. The other paid the costs 
of court and was ordered to repair barn, 
which he did with assistance of CWA 
workers. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 
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Annual Hospitality Day 


OSPITALITY Day, under the auspices 

of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., will be held at 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday, 
April 11, from 1 to 5 P. M. 

All members and friends of the Society 
are cordially invited to attend. There will 
be bridge and afternoon tea in charge of 
special committees of the Auxiliary, while 
other members will be delegated to welcome 
the guests. These affairs in the past have 
been very successful, but it is hoped that 
the 1934 event will surpass them all in 
interest and attendance. 


Royalty’s Best Friend—the 
Dog 


It is generally accepted that the English 
are the greatest nation of dog lovers on 
earth. 

One of the strongest proofs of this lies 
in the fact that in almost all the paintings 
of rulers and great men of bygone times a 
dog is depicted somewhere. 

In practically all the paintings of King 
Charles I, a King Charles spaniel is found. 
Who has not heard of the devotion of a 
greyhound to King Richard II? Mary 
Queen of Scots is shown in a picture with a 
Skye terrier. This terrier was missing on 
the morning of Mary’s execution, and when 
the bloodstained body was taken up, the 
animal was found crouching beneath her 
robes. He “could not be gotten forth but 
with force, and afterwards would not depart 
from the corpse, but came and laid between 
her head and shoulders.” A lady took 
charge of him, but the poor thing refused 
all further connection with human beings 
and pined away. 

Very similar was the action of the Pek- 
ingese which stood over the bodies of the 
ezar of Russia and his family and defied 
the assassins until a bullet settled his de- 
fiance forever. A pug once saved the Prince 
of Orange by giving warning of the 
approach of a raiding party. The Prince 
always had a pug of some sort or other so 
long as he lived. 

Londoner in American Kennel Gazette 


The last Annual Report of Mrs. Charlotte 
L. Hunt, president of the Chicago Humane 
Education Society, gives its readers a fine 
illustration of how much can be accom- 
plished even where financial resources are 
small and little to help in the way of pub- 
lic interest. We wish we could say to all 
Chicagoans what the great Apostle once 
wrote to an early church, “Help those 
women.” 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Humane Association will be held 
at Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 9, 10 and 11. Head- 
quarters will be at the Neil House. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 6G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. Macomser, Chairman of the Board 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 

Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams.............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 

Mexico 

Spain 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, III. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


ANY men and women, lovers of ani- 

mals, are getting both happiness and 
material comfort from our two Societies’ 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are absolutely 
safe and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder which gives full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send 

me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


‘Why Don’t You Adopt a 
Child?” 


HAT shall I say to this rather imper- 

tinent question frequently put to me 
by people who have little interest in animals 
and seem surprised to learn that the wel- 
fare of animals appeals so strongly to me?” 
Thus writes a sincere and devoted lover of 
animals. Well, many a time Mr. Angell, 
who founded our two Societies, was asked 
why he devoted his life so largely to ani- 
mals and his answer was that for every 
hundred people looking after men, women 
and children he thought probably there was 
not more than one interested in the suffer- 
ings and ill-treatment of animals. And, 
though he never had any children, he never 
adopted one. 

Now while, probably, the majority of 
people who are fond of animals and give 
generously for their welfare are also deeply 
interested in children, there are many, just 
as fine in character and generosity, to whom 
children do not appeal. These men and 
women, so constituted as they are, have as 
much right to follow out the generous and 
kindly impulses of their nature as their 
friends and neighbors have theirs. It’s a 
blessed thing that we do not all think alike, 
or respond alike to all appeals. A sad world 
it would be if every one of us was wholly 
concerned with the same good cause. What 
should it matter to me if my neighbor has 
heard the call of some great need other than 
the one whose cry has reached my ear? To 
many a man and woman a faithful dog or 
cat or horse has brought a comfort and 
companionship never found in their human 
kind. 


A Tourist’s Guide Worth 
Patronizing 


Have you seen “Helen and Warren Guide- 
let to Europe”? Well, Helen and Warren 
are real lovers of animals. They would like 
to take you to Spain. But no. They say 
all horse lovers shrink from a country that 
features bull-fights. If Spain would abolish 
bull-fights, they say, she would have many 
more visitors. Naples, the “Guidelet” says, 
is growing more and more humane towards 
animals. If you contemplate a trip abroad 
why not send for a copy of the Guidelet, 
1 Gramercy Park, N. Y. 


Fez Fondouk, Morocco 


Report for January, 1934 — 31 Days 


Daily average, large animals 42.7 
Forage for same $ 92.00 
Daily average, dogs 9.5 
Forage for same 5.13 
Large animals humanely put to sleep 24 3.82 
Transportation 9.92 
Wages, grooms, etc. 88.33 
Inspector’s wages 27.61 
Superintendent’s salary 152.67 
Assistant’s salary 79.51 
Veterinary’s salary 25.44 
Sundries 15.61 
$500.04 


Entries: 20 horses, 10 mules, 28 donkeys. 

Exits: 7 horses, 8 mules, 27 donkeys. 

Monthly Report of Supt.’s Assistant, and Inspector, 
on 70 Native Fondouks. Visited the two markets for 
animals, held twice weekly, the Mellah, the Ville 
Nouvelle, where are the Police Headquarters, and the 
Batha Division. Cases investigated, 8; visits, 758; 
animals seen 6,709; animals treated 1,664; animals 
transfered, 26. 

SUPT.’S NOTES: From Inspector’s words, of 
Souks visited daily: animals seen, 1,618; animals 
treated, 283; animals transferred, 4. 

Average 1 per day from outside service transferred 
to Fondouk. 
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A Triple Tragedy Averte: 


ETURNING to their beautiful garden 

villa in the heart of Tanger, fro:; a 
Sunday afternoon motor drive in the en- 
virons of the historic city where Atla tic 
and Mediterranean meet, Mr. H. A. /!o0- 
little, our American Consul, and his wife, 
Mrs. Doolittle, and their two daughicrs, 
Catherine and Natalie, were startled to | car 
a crying and yelping coming from the road- 
side. Natalie, the younger of the gurls, 
who is 8% years old, spied three fat little 
black shepherd puppies scrambling frantic- 
ally to gain the slope above the road. 

“Oh, papa! stop the car, please!” cried 
the youngster. “One of those puppies looks 
just like ‘Mickey Mouse’.” 

Mrs. Doolittle and Catherine promptly 
joined the junior member of the family and 
Pere Doolittle with an indulgent “The 
‘ayes’ have it,” slowed down. To his prac- 
tised eye, the scene that greeted him spelt 
a tragedy averted. The beautiful little 
“nerritas,” as they are called in Spanish, 
had been abandoned in the road by the 
peasants of the region, a people by no 
means innately cruel, but bound by tradition 
and superstition. The tiny dogs, being all 
females, were regarded as valueless—in 
some cases, would be held to be unlucky— 
and had been left out in the coming cold 
North African night to die. 

But the thoughtless country folk had not 
reckoned upon little Miss Doolittle, whose 
native goodness and sweetness of disposi- 
tion promptly came to the relief of the trio 
of puppies. Hopping from the car and 
followed quickly by her sister who is 
twelve, she took charge of the situation 
with the assurance of a veteran Red Cross 
nurse. 

“Oh, we must take them home!”’ was her 
“dictum.” Mama and Papa looked at each 
other in despair and Catherine, old enough 
to be familiar with the ways and the “mon- 
key shines” of puppy-dogs, looked at her 
parents, but then added her voice to that of 
“the baby.” Mr. and Mrs. Doolittle, think- 
ing of lovely Oriental rugs and carpets and 
tesselated curtains and hangings and also 
a well-ordered flower-garden at their villa, 
still demurred. But two fresh young voices 
and two young minds “made up their 
minds” for them. 

“Now see what I have let myself in for,” 
growled Father Doolittle as he “stepped on 
the gas” and his daughters snuggled the 
three puppies into the car’s cushioned 
depths. It developed later that what really 
“worried” the consular official from Utica 
was the possible reception the returning 
family and their three tiny acquisitions of 
dog-flesh would have from “Chubby,” an 
obese and no longer young terrier which 
the Doolittle’s brought to Tanger last year 
from earlier posts abroad. 

Chubby, being “almost human,” tried 
to ignore the little beasts as they eagerly 
lapped up the warm goat’s milk fed to them. 
And he visibly squirmed when the “boss” 
stooped down to pat them. But with the 
philosophy of the stout and the aged, he 
contented himself with sighing: “Oh, well, 
it’s all in a dog’s life,” as he drowsed be- 
fore the crackling hearth fire. And the 
puppies stayed on. 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 
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How the Canary Came to 
Europe 
CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


BOUT the time that Columbus was 

making his important voyages west- 
ward across the Atlantic, a coastwise ves- 
sel was proceeding through the Mediter- 
ranean toward the Egyptian port of Alex- 
andria. It had come up the African coast 
from the Canary Islands where it had 
taken aboard a large number of canary 
songsters. The birds were a cheery lot; 
their melody made the crew and passengers 
happy. 

All went well on the sailing ship until it 
started through the 100-mile neck of the 
Mediterranean between northern Africa and 
Sicily which hangs off the toe of the Italian 
boot; at least, that is the way it looks on a 
map. A severe storm struck. The masts 
and sails were torn away. The ship found- 
ered, burst open in places, and was cer- 
tainly doomed to go down. Apparently all 
on board would be lost. 


“As we cannot save ourselves,” said one 
of the sailors, “I will free the birds which 
have entertained us since we took them 
from their native land. I will open the 
doors and let them out. They will surely 
perish with us if I do not help them.” 

Birds and animals seem to have an un- 
canny sense of impending danger; in this 
respect their intelligence betters that of 
man. As soon as the kind sailor opened 
the doors of the cages the canaries zoomed 
out and flew speedily upward. Suddenly 
they shot out in a northeastern direction. 
Had they sighted Sicily, or was the wind 
coming from the southwest? Their little 
yellow bodies made a rapidly moving cloud 
as they stayed all together in their effort 
to reach dry land. 


Where did those canaries go? For some 
reason they did not like Sicily, and they did 
not relish Italy; but they did stop at Elba, 
the island which was destined much later 
to be the place of banishment for Napoleon 
Bonaparte. They remained there for a time, 
then went on to the European mainland, 
and finally selected the Hartz Mountains 
for their permanent home. Today the bulk 
of imported canaries come from these moun- 
tains which are covered with dense forests 
and thick undergrowth. 


The sailor that freed the little yellow 
birds went down with his ship. All the 
passengers were lost. However, one sailor 
managed to seize a heavy timber from the 
ship, and he clung to it till it scraped a 
beach. He was the only survivor from the 
ocean tragedy, the only one left to tell this 
story of his brother sailor’s kindness to the 
canaries. 


Strawberry Boxes for Robins 


A quart strawberry box makes an accept- 
able foundation for a robin’s nest if securely 
wired to a branch or crotch of a tree such 
as robins favor. The sides of the box make 
just enough of an extension to the walls of 
the nest to keep lively young robins from 
falling out, while the extra support which 
the box gives is insurance against the col- 
lapse of the mud walls in a heavy rain. 


DorotHy A. BALDWIN 
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Smallest Bird in the World 


ORIN CROOKER 


HINK of a bird so small and light in 

weight that it is more like an insect 
than a feathered creature. This is Calypso’s 
humming-bird, found only in Cuba. The 
tiny creature is a scant two inches from 
the end of its beak to the tip of its tail, 
and it weighs so little that when held in 
one’s hand it seems no heavier than so 
much wool or cotton. As a matter of fact, 
the humming-bird moth, which is now and 
then to be seen just at dusk visiting flower 
beds in the late summer, is really larger 
and heavier than the tiny Cuban humming- 
bird which, so far as known, is the small- 
est bird in the world. 


Cedar for Wren Comfort 


It must have been by accident that a 
house wren who lived in our orchard 
achieved for herself and her nestlings an 
unusual degree of comfort. She built in one 
of the nest-boxes and was frequently seen 
picking up twigs beneath some nearby ce- 
dars. After the young had flown the nest 
was removed from the box and the material 
sorted, when it was found that of some 600 
sticks which had been used in construction 
fully 200 were brown sprays of cedar. The 
fragrance of these was noticeable when the 
box was opened, and perhaps it was be- 
cause of the lavish use of cedar that, so 
far as we could tell, the nest was entirely 
free from the pests which so often swarm 
in wren households. 

Mrs. Wren had not been so wise in her 
choice of other materials for she had in- 
cluded two nails, two chicken bones, and 
over forty pieces of rusty chicken wire. 


DoroTHY A. BALDWIN 


THE BREAKING-UP OF WINTER 
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Wood Ducks and Guillemots 


WILL HERMAN 


HE summer duck or Aix sponsa or 

wood duck performs one of the queer- 
est feats—for a duck! Unlike the rest of 
the duck family, this creature builds its 
nest high in trees, usually in the hollow of 
a tree, near streams. 

After a time there comes, of course, the 
problem of getting the young ducks down 
and into the water. To let them fly down 
themselves is impossible since the ducks 
eannot as yet fly, and to let them fall down 
is certain death! But the wily wood duck 
does neither of these. Just as you or I 
would remove a baby from a high chair, so 
does she remove her children from the nest. 
In her bill she seizes one of the birdlings by 
the fuzzy neck or a wing and gently flies 
to earth. She repeats this until all the 
young ones are removed, and the brood be- 
gins its water career. 

The guillemots are faced with a similar 
problem. They are beautiful, shapely birds 
of black head and white breast. Their nest 
or brood is hatched on the top of inacces- 
sible cliffs. Their problem is more difficult, 
for the young guillemots are heavy and 
cannot be carried by the bill. So the par- 
ents give the young ones a pick-a-back ride. 
By threatening or coaxing, as birds do, the 
parents get the young ones on their backs. 
Then gently, slowly and easily, they drop 
down hundreds of feet and land the young 
ones. If any more remain on the cliff, the 
parents return until the task is completed 
and the family is once again united. 


The Hunting Evil 


When hunting in civilized countries passes 
out as has slavery, child labor and other 
recognized evils, it will 
mean not only a happier 
and more profitable wild 
life but less human deaths 
and maimings by gunshot 
wounds. Every state in 
our Mid-west has from 
twenty to fifty hunting 
accidents each fall where 
the victims are either 
killed or crippled. In one 
case not so far from my 
home in Iowa last fall a 
hunter got in too big a 
hurry to shoot into a 
bunch of pheasants and 
accidentally shot his guide 
in the face. It totally de- 
stroyed the sight of one 
eye and it is feared the 
guide will lose the sight 
of the other eye. The 
guide is terribly woe- 
stricken and the hunter is 
almost crazy. Several 
hunters were killed in 
Iowa last fall. 

Of course hunters are 
not entirely to blame. The 
grasping avarice of deal- 
ers in firearms and ammu- 
nition is one big cause. 
Hunters are a class that 
need to be protected from 
their own lust for killing. 

WILLIS MEHANNA 
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Trap-Line Cruelties 


EMORY WARD 


ITHIN the last two years I have 

become intimately acquainted with 
several individuals who trap the small fur- 
bearing animals of their region for the valu- 
able pelts which they bear. On numerous 
eccasions I have even accompanied them 
on their trap-lines to learn of the conditions 
under which the animals were secured. 

My friends are not especially barbaric in 
regard to the feelings of the fur bearers, 
yet I must admit that the methods which 
they employ to secure the pelts are far 
from humane. 

Of all the times that I have accompanied 
them along their trap-lines I cannot truth- 
fully remember one single day along the 
line without its unmistakable evidence of 
pain and suffering among the fur bearers. 
Sometimes it was a dangling foot which 
some unfortunate creature had frantically 
chewed off in its flight for freedom away 
from the cruelly pinching steel jaws which 
held it so secure. 

Once my friends explained to me that 
they had made an excellent set for a pos- 
sum in the drain tile at the edge of a corn 
field, but the next morning, upon running 
their traps, the possum set yielded a small 
grouse which had been captured by the 
springing jaws, and partially eaten by a 
roving marauder. 

Several times they revealed to me that 
bait sets which they had intended for skunk, 
had captured roving farm cats or small dogs 
and held them until the trappers came 
around to grant them release from the 
stinging torture—if it was not already too 
late. 

I can remember numerous instances in 
which I have seen small squirrels caught in 
a trap intended for larger fur bearers, 
many of which had perished before being 
released from the vice of steel. Birds of 
all kinds were captured in the steel jaws, 
and once a rooster, straying far from his 
domestic fireside, was held prisoner by the 
iron grip of jaws and spring. 

Frequently the trap-line was neglected 
and forgotten for several days straight, and 
the animals were allowed to suffer merci- 
lessly and eventually perish after hours of 
torture. 

Since I have followed the trap-line so 
much and witnessed first hand the cruelties 
which the small fur bearers endure, it is 
natural that I should take special delight 
in the rapid advancement made in the de- 
velopment of humane traps. Within the 
past few years countless new styles and 


types designed to capture the fur bearers 


with the least amount of pain and cruelty, 
have been placed upon the market. 

Yet trappers are reluctant to adopt the 
newer types. Perhaps this is because they 
have become hardened to the ordeal and see 
no reason to change. Then, too, the newer 
humane traps are generally more expensive 
than the old-fashioned long-spring types, 
and frequently more cumbersome to carry 
and set. 

The “new deal” in American trapping 
will come when the trappers universally 
adopt the newer types of traps which catch 
the fur bearers with no pain and suffering. 
That will be progress for humanity. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Animals That Wear Snowshoes 


EARLE W. GAGE 


OT the intense cold of the far north 
and south, but deep snow and heavy, 
razor-edged ice, is the terror of animal 
life, hazards to men who endeavor to travel 
through the waste in mid-winter. Snow is 
the fearful menace, snow which covers up 


“THE SOLES OF THE POLAR BEAR 
ARE SHOD WITH A DENSE GROWTH 
OF HAIR” 


food supplies, robs the swiftest of speed and 
leaves the animal at the complete mercy of 
the foes that are winged or otherwise equip- 
ped to follow fast and lay it low. 

In fact, in the northern forests and Bar- 
ren Lands, Mother Nature is obliged to 
equip her creatures who spend the entire 
year in the forbidden empire with suitable 
protection against both the biting chill of 
extreme cold and the obstacles made by 
deep snowfall. Not many animals even at- 
tempt to survive the stress of these com- 
bined adversities, save by burying them- 
selves and escaping the hard season in that 
continuous sleep we call hibernation, which 
in Latin means “wintering.” 

The white polar bear, the Arctic wolves 
and foxes, now and then a wolverine, the 
caribou and certain mountain-sheep, white 
hares and mouse-like lemmings, about com- 
plete the list of animals that can neither 
run nor hide away from the all-but fatal 
climate where, as the ancients thought, 
flourished Boreas, the god or demon, who 
blew the north wind from his frozen cheeks. 
Let us see how some of these hardy animals 
are equipped against the severest of win- 
ter weather. 

First, all wear coats of long hair, be- 
neath which is an “undershirt” of closely 
felted, wool-like hairs. These hairs entangle 
a film of dry, warm air which prevents the 
heat of their bodies, sustained by their food, 
from escaping. Fur does not so much pre- 
vent the cold from entering to the skin as 
it preserves the bodily heat from getting 
out, owing mainly to the dry air it holds, 
since dry air is among the best known non- 
conductors. But these animals must find 


nourishment in order to keep up the nec- 
essary bodily heat. In order to secure this 
food they are obliged to travel on and dig 


through the snow, so nature is oblige: to 
protect their feet and adapt them tc the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in the north 
country; in fact, they are modified annv ally 
in these respects, in order to give them the 
ability to dwell in the north the year ro ind, 


In the case of the polar bear we find ‘ ‘iat, 
unlike other bears, the soles of his ‘cet 
are not naked, but are shod with a d nse 
growth of hair which not only prev nts 
freezing, but enables him to cling firmly to 
ice and frozen crust without his feet ;et- 
ting cut. In a similar way nature provides 
for the wolverine, lynx and other fur-bear- 
ing far-north animals, although these «ni- 
mals do not all winter in the Arctic. 


It is interesting to know that the grouse, 
especially the ruffed grouse, and those of 
the ptarmigan group, are each year fitted 
out with new “shoes” for winter use—as 
well as “stockings,” the feathers growing 
clear over the toes of both feet. A row of 
broad scales develops as winter sets in on 
each of the toes, doubling the breadth of the 
bird’s feet. Thus, as it walks about it bears 
but half as much weight on the surface it 
treads as in summer while it wanders in 
quest of food and thereby it is enabled to 
get more freely about and to escape more 
quickly than the small-footed enemies are 
able to travel. These same grouse have also 
acquired the habit of diving under the snow 
as a protection against the bandits of the 
forest and plain, such as foxes and weasels, 
and to get shelter from killing blasts when 
a blizzard sweeps across their haunts. 


Likewise, the Arctic lemmings, which do 
not hibernate, acquire annually an altera- 
tion of the feet that helps them to dig 
through hard snow down to the ground, 
where they may get at herbage on which 
they mainly exist, and pick up dormant 
insects. This feat they must do incessantly, 
and to enable them to do it a great horny 
pad forms in late autumn on the under- 
side of the two claws of each of the fore- 
feet, hardening the claws to perform rough 
work. These pads slough off when spring 
comes and they are no longer needed. 


Possibly the most striking adaptation in 
these animals of the far-away places, really 
relics of the remote glacial age and condi- 
tion, that survive in our time to roam over 
the Arctic waste, is that of the white hare, 
or snowshoe rabbit, so familiar in northern 
New England and parts of Canada. The 
rear legs of this fleet creature are larger 
and stronger, and the feet broader, than 
in other rabbits of the same size; and in 
winter these great rear feet, with their long, 
spreading toes, become entirely covered with 
a heavy coat of hair forming broad, snow- 
shoe-like pads, which enable the animals 
to run easily over soft snow into which the 
narrow limbs of their enemies sink, ob- 
structing their flight. It perhaps is due to 
this fact, more than any other, that these 
rabbits are able to escape in most cases the 
hungry four-footed hunters that vainly en- 
deavor to catch them. Although they do 
manage to catch a few by craft, rarely do 
they overcome them in the chase, since no 
living animal spending the winter in the 
snow country is able to overtake the white 
hare. 
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Going Home Day 


ROSAMOND CALDWELL 


HE reception room of the animal hos- 

pital is crowded for it’s “Going Home 
Day.” As many patients as possible are 
being discharged on this, the last day of the 
year, and the fortunate owners have come 
to claim their pets. 

A small black-eyed Italian boy, very dirty 
and ragged, stands before the enclosure be- 
hind which attendants are busy answering 
telephone calls, registering and discharging 
patients. 

“Please, Missus Lady,” he pipes. “I come 
for ‘Sam.’ We want him home for de holi- 
days.” 

oT don’t know,” replies the pretty blonde 
girl, addressed as ‘Missus Lady’; “did the 
doctor say he could go?” 

“Yes Ma’am. See, I gotta ticket.” 

The boy fumbles in his pocket, and pro- 
duces a dirty handkerchief from which he 
extracts a torn post card, and the hospital 
receipt. 

The attendant consults her records, and 
finds that Sam is well enough to leave. 
Meanwhile the boy confides: “Sam is our 
cat. He’s a big fighter, and he can lick any 
cat on de block, but a mutt got him and near 
chewed his head off. But the doctor here 
fixed him up O.K.” 

Sam makes his appearance in the arms 
of an orderly. He spies his master from 
afar, and begins to struggle violently, emit- 
ting raucous cries. He is a black and white 
alley cat, with stubby whiskers and a know- 
ing leer. His head is still bandaged, but he 
wears the bandage with a dash, tilted rak- 
ishly over one ear. His chunky body is cov- 
ered with the scars of many battles. 

“Sam, you old bum,” shouts his master, 
tearing the cat from the attendant’s arms, 
“you’re going home.” 

Sam buries his bandaged head in the 
boy’s neck, and emits a deep growling purr, 
while he is being carefully stowed away 
inside the child’s frayed overcoat. A white- 
jacketed doctor pops his head out from an 
office. 

“Bring your cat back next week, and let 
me have a look at him.” 

“Yes, Doc, I sure will. Thank you.” And 
Sam, still wriggling and purring, is borne 
out. 

My right-hand neighbor on the bench is 
an interested spectator. He is a fussy little 
man, well dressed and prosperous. He, too, 
has come to claim his pet, and as he sets 
the dog’s satchel down, he beams at me over 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“It’s nice to see kids so fond of animals, 
ain’t it?” he remarks apropos of Sam. “I 
come for my dog. First off they thought she 
couldn’t be home for the New Year, but she 
took a turn for the better. I missed her 
something awful, it didn’t seem like home 
without her.” 

“What kind of dog have you?” I inquire. 

“Maltese terrier. Her name’s ‘Mae West.’ 
That was my idea, though the wife said 
she didn’t like having a Mae West around 
her home. She’s that smart—our Mae I 
mean—wait till you see her. Here she is.” 

Mae West comes in, carried by an attend- 
ant, who has difficulty in holding her. Her 
owner hurls himself on the attendant, and 
seizes Mae, who squirms and yelps and licks 
his face. 

“There! 


There! Hold still will you? 
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That’s the girl! You’re going home, Mae, 
here’s your satchel. Let me get you into it.” 
Mae’s rapture knows no bounds. She 
squeaks, wiggles and stands on her head. 
Finally, after much effort, she is popped 
into her satchel and fastened securely in. 

Not everyone is so fortunate. Here and 
there among lucky people to whom their 
pets are restored, one notices a sad face. One 
woman has been upstairs to visit her dog, 
and she hurries back through the reception 
room, crying. She makes no effort to hide 
her tears, and sympathetic glances and 
murmurs follow her. 

Someone brings in a stray. A muddy 
white poodle, dejected and frightened, it 
tries to hide. Thin and shivering, it looks 
as if it might have traveled many weary 
miles. While the girl in charge is taking 
the poodle’s description, and noting down 
where it was found, a man hesitatingly 
approaches. 

“T’d like to have that dog, Miss,” he says, 
stooping down to pat the poodle. If nobody 
comes for him, I’ll give him a good home. 
He’s like ours, who died here. I dunno what 
my wife will say—bringing in another dog 
so soon. She declared she’d never have 
another, but I’ll risk it.” 

“Are you sure you’d better take him?” 
asks the attendant. “If your wife doesn’t 
want a dog, she may not treat him well.” 

“Oh, yes, she will, Miss,” replies the man 
eagerly. ‘“’T’ain’t in her not to be good to 
an animal. It’s only that she feels mortal 
bad about our ‘Topsy,’ but I figger giving 
a good home to this poor mutt will be kinder 
like doing something for Topsy. Maybe he 
knows, and will be glad.” 

And so, after due adoption formalities, 
the poodle, with a collar and leash donated 
by the Hospital, is led away by his new 
master. 


The proper care and consideration of even 
the most insignificant of living things helps 
mankind to a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of human rights. W. K. Horton 


Little Paula was telling her playmate 
about a grown-up friend who was a vege- 
tarian. “But,” she qualified, “she’s only an 
inside vegetarian, not an outside one, ’cause 
she wears a fur coat.” 


Horses and the New Deal 


CONRAD O. PETERSON 


HE CWA program, which calls for as 
much hand labor as possible on all pro- 
jects, enables the ever-ready horse, to do his 
share in assisting the return of prosperity. 
Hence, enter the horse! Exit the truck 
and its high cost of gas! 

In Northern Wisconsin, projects such as 
graveling roads use sleighs pulled by 
horses to transport gravel. These sleighs 
are loaded by the old pick and _ shovel 
method. In this way all CWA checks go to 
the people of the community. Many farm- 
ers, with the assistance of “old Dobbin” and 
CWA checks will be able to pay their taxes 
this year. 

People in small city, village and country- 
side are now bringing the horse back to use 
in many ways. With reduced incomes in 
all modes of life, methods of all kinds have 
to be resorted to, in cutting expenses. The 
horse needs good food and care, but is 
ready to go at all times, with no expected 
trouble with an empty gas tank or flat 
tires. During the cold winter months, when 
travel is difficult because of the deep snow, 
scattered farms and communities especially 
prize the horse. “Old Dobbin” may be old 
and badly bent, but he ambles along slowly 
but surely, doing his share in this world. 

Thus the new deal is of great benefit to 
horses, also for the simple reason that 
when a horse becomes valuable, he receives 
better food and treatment. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., discovers that cold 
winters can amazingly make warm friend- 
ships, says the Christian Science Monitor. 
An old shepherd dog on the farm of John 
S. Johnson was seen regularly to carry part 
of his food on a mysterious trip into the 
woods. He was followed and found with 
head and shoulders in a fox’s den. Within 
were a sick mother fox and her two young 
foxes. Old “Shep” had fed them for many 
days. His rations were doubled and he kept 
up his relief work until the mother fox was 
able to forage for herself. If dog and fox 
can chill to an understanding—Well, why 
can’t despairing leaders of the unneighborly 
nations take a timely tip from Old Shep? 


| 
L 
Tina Love from all at home. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and twenty-four new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during Feb- 
ruary. Of these, 224 were in Illinois, 178 in 
Georgia, 119 in Massachusetts, 76 in North 
Carolina, 40 in Virginia, 33 in Florida, 23 
in Pennsylvania, ten in South Carolina, 
seven in Tennessee, five in Oregon, three 
in Texas, three in Vermont, and one each 
in California, Mississippi, and Washington. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by parent American Society 200,135 


Aid for Retired Workers 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


The Owl and the Cat 


MABEL WORTH 


ET me tell you of an odd animal friend- 

ship—that of an ordinary gray family 
cat and an owl! These two friends live in 
peace in the same country home in Cali- 
fornia, sharing the sun in winter days, and 
spending much time together. 

“Billie,” the owl, was brought home from 
the woods one day by Rob, the boy of the 
family. The bird, either lost or deserted by 
his parents, was found when quite young, 
at the foot of a large tree. 

Billie Owl was introduced to “Tige,” a 
grown-up young cat. At first Tige sat in 
a dignified fashion as if he were not inter- 
ested in feathered creatures, and didn’t 
wish to be bothered! But as Billie became 
friendly with Rob and his sister and became 
an interesting pet in the household, it 
seemed that Tige made up his mind he had 
better be friends too, or this new pet might 
take his place in the family’s affections. So 
gradually they became acquainted and a 
strong friendship grew up between them. 

Tige would protect Billie when a large 
Plymouth Rock rooster, out of curiosity, 
came too near to Billie and examined him 
critically with his two sharp eyes. Quite 
as if he were an older brother, befriending 
the “little feller,” Tige spat at the rooster 
and drove him away. 

Often the family would find the two 
friends asleep together on the back porch 
in the sun, Billie with his eyes tightly shut, 
nestling up against the warm side of the 
gray cat. 
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Merry Christmas 


from 


Cyrus an. Xerxes 


A Suggestion for Next 
Christmas 


Here are “Cyrus” and “Xerxes” and 
their mistress. It is their Christmas card. 
Cyrus and Xerxes were unusual men. Cyrus 
and Xerxes are unusual dogs. It’s a little 
early for it but they wish you all a Merry 
Christmas next December. 


Broken-hearted Dog 


A few weeks before he died Lord Halifax 
was heard to say to his Welsh terrier, 
“Gyp,” as he stroked its head: “You and I 
are getting to the end of the journey, old 
man.” 

Gyp died four weeks after his master. 
He was 15 years of age. Lord Halifax was 
94. Wherever his master went, there also 
would go Gyp. 

When Lord Halifax died the family sent 
Gyp to the gamekeeper’s lodge to be cared 
for. Gyp knew why. He refused food and 
pined. All that could be done was done— 
in vain. 

They have buried Gyp in the grounds 
where for so many years he ran around the 
feet of the master he loved. 


—News Chronicle, London 
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A Boy and His Dog 


L.J. GISBEE 


N the gathering dusk I saw them » ving 

up the street together, a boy and his log. 
I often see them go together for they are 
constant companions. 

The dog has been classified as man’s best 
friend. He is surely the boy’s finest «>m- 
panion. In the life of every normal poy 
there ought to be a dog. A dog to bound 
into the bedroom in the morning wii) a 
cheery “good morning” bark. A dog iv sit 
by with watering mouth when the i:.-be- 
tween-meal cookie is being eaten, to jump 
for flying fragments and to sigh with his 
master when the last crumb is consumed. 
A dog to romp across the fields and over 
the hills with a boy whose cheeks are red 
and whose feet are fleet. A dog to pul! off 
stockings at night. A dog to go with hang- 
ing ears and dejected tail and backward 
look of regret to the shed when bedtime 
comes around. 

For the man who, as a boy, had a dog, 
memories of the early years are brightened, 
broadened and saddened. Today he may 
own a greyhound or Boston bull, but nothing 
can ever replace in his affections the per- 
haps homely and mongrel companions of 
boyhood days. 

It seems only yesterday that after much 
coaxing and begging, the Uncle consented 
to transfer the ownership of that little black 
and tan shoe-chewer. His legs were so short 
that when he first arrived he found it diffi- 
cult to get over the door-sills. Then for 
twelve years the life of that boy and dog 
ran joyously together. Happy, carefree 
years made more happy for the boy because 
he had the dog; made more happy for the 
dog because he had the boy. 

All good friends must part,—well is re- 
membered the day of parting; the attempt 
to administer a stimulant for the worn-out 
old heart; the pathetic, dog-like attempt to 
crawl off into the roadside bushes; the heed- 
ing of the master’s last command, the slow 
walk to the barn. There upon the straw 
he collapsed and the boy watched his best 
friend leaving him. For the last time he 
whistled the old call. The old dog heard. 
Ah, how he wanted to respond; how he 
wanted to spring to his feet with the old- 
time vigor and follow that call across the 
fields, but he just couldn’t. He 
was an old dog dying. The 
tail moved a bit ever so slowly 
and stopped. 

A ray of sunlight shone 
through a dusty window. Ona 


“BILLIE” OWL AND “TIGE” 


branch of the tree by the gate 
post a bird sang sweetly—a 
boy wept. Who has ever known 
the grief of a boy for his dog? 

In the life of every boy 
there ought to be a dog. 

The shrew needs six times 
its own weight of food per 
diem, and it can only sleep for 
half an hour at a time because 
of the imperative necessity of 
finding something to eat. 


The skunk and porcupine 
have a perfect means of de- 
fense and do not need the wit 
and cunning of other animals. 
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Easter 


MISS Z. 1. DAVIS 


The woodlands now are bright and gay, 
Where little wild things romp and play; 
The well-groomed flock of Bob-White quail, 
Walk placidly across the dale. 

“T’m not afraid,” the wild birds sing, 
Until the pines with music ring; 

“I’m not afraid,” the woodchuck smiles, 
That sunshine and fresh air beguiles. 
Afar, afield, in jungles strange, 

Where timber wolf and roebuck range, 
All in their own odd way rejoice, 
Together in a kindred voice: 

“I’m happy I was ever born, 

Just to be glad on Easter morn.” 


Animal Obedience 
WILL HERMAN 


E, who pay so little attention to the words of our parents 

and to the sound advice of our instructors and teachers, 
should take example from the less intelligent creatures of the 
forests and fields. 

If the babies of the forests do not mind their parents, dire 
misfortune is in store for them. The parents, knowing this, 
use various methods to make their children mind which, in 
many instances, remind us of human parents. 

For example, the bear will instruct her little cubs not to 
leave the vicinity of the den while she is gone. She is going 
to get some food, and they are to play and romp and wrestle 
but under no circumstances are they to leave the den. 

Then the wise old bear leaves—to hide behind a tree. For a 
short while the cubs wrestle and romp and play but then they 
become curious. They decide to take a look about and see where 
their mother is. They soon find out. 

As soon as they leave the protecting shelter of the den, old 
Mother Bear comes out from behind that tree and gives her 
cubs several cuffs and blows which aren’t in the least playful. 
The young ones yelp loudly, and after a few such lessons, the 
bear cubs pay attention to the wise advice of their parents. 

The partridge babies, at a signal from their mother, will 
hide so expertly that finding them is almost impossible 
Throughout an entire day the parents will command their 
babies to hide—under leaves, under stones, behind twigs—and 
the young partridges will hurry. Should they not be prompt 
enough, a few pecks from the parent will teach them obedience. 


Geese fill the grassy village squares in central Europe, eat 
grass by the roadsides and are taken to graze in distant pas- 
tures, says the Christian Science Monitor. Many a little girl 
and little boy begins his life work by herding geese; and, 
when there is no child about, the task falls to grandma. Artists 
of many ages and many lands have enjoyed painting geese and 
their tiny tenders, and in the most famous museums you will 
find statues of geese occupying prominent places. 

Geese play a vital role in the household economy of village 
families. It is they that come to the rescue when something 
extra is needed. Schoolbooks, children’s shoes, holiday pres- 
ents, wedding gifts, unavoidable trips into town are paid for 
with the goose money. 


“Suzanne Mayflower Taylor” 


N a beautiful home bordering the Middlesex Fells Reserva- 

tion, “Suzanne” was born April 17, 1915. She at once made 
a place for herself in the heart of the family. 

When she was about three months old, it was decided. to 
have her picture taken. The morning had been spent in a fruit- 
less endeavor to have her pose, as she scampered about the 
lawn, avoiding the camera at every turn. Suddenly she ran, 
sprang into her little roadster; sat down; looked pleasant, and 
the camera clicked. 

Since that day many beautiful pictures of her have been 
taken, but the one shown here was her own arrangement of her 
dear little self. She was a charter member of the Winchester 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.; paid her dues 
promptly; attended the board and regular meetings of the So- 
ciety, and apparently manifested a keen interest in humane 
work. 

The expression in her beautiful starry eyes, as she lay so 
comfortably in her basket, seemed to convey the wish that her 
membership be continued until all helpless creatures should 
find shelter. The last social function of which she was a part 
was the Wayside Sale of the Auxiliary. She was too tired to 
mingle with the guests; tou weary to be carried about for 
adoration; or sit on the stairs, the center of attraction, as she 
would have done in other years. Her friends enquired for her 
and found her upstairs, resting. They loved and petted her, 
and some, as they caressed her, undoubtedly realized that it 
was for the last time. She failed rapidly and, despite the visit 
of her kind veterinarian, went quietly to sleep. She was nearly 
eighteen and a half years old. 
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What I Know About Per- 
forming Animals 
(Continued from page 52) 


their fine coats, sent on to stand like a 
statue while some fat fool sat on their backs 
and impersonated “Diana” or “Juno.” It’s 
the whole principle that is wrong. It’s not 
only the cruelty, it’s the horrible mental 
effect. 

I once saw an animal trainer “teaching” 
a baby elephant to do tricks. Think of it— 
the elephant had about a hundred times as 
much mentality as the teacher. I managed 
to pull open the tent flap, and watched. I 
didn’t watch long, because I am quick- 
tempered, and when I noticed a coke stove, 
and two long irons heating in it, my blood 
just boiled over, and I went for the man. I 
carried a good English ash plant, and he 
knew what it felt like. For three minutes 
I definitely enjoyed myself! So, I hope, did 
the elephant. 

But there’s the tragedy of it all! Indi- 
vidual effort goes for nothing. It’s a con- 
centrated effort that counts. It’s the mass- 
ing together of hundreds and hundreds of 
people who will get on their feet and push 
out of a theater or music-hall the moment an 
animal comes on the stage. (Oh, I don’t 
mean when Mrs. Patrick Campbell carries 
on one of her little fellows, whom she adores, 
in a straight play!) And here’s a hint for 
you. When you do go out, go to the man- 
agement and make your protest and let it 
be known why you have left your seats, and 
don’t hesitate to let people about you know 
why you’re going out. No good slinking out 
so that no one knows why you go. 

And here’s another thing! We have a 
well-known dog’s home, called the Batter- 
sea Dog’s Home, and if you go there to buy 
a dog you must first sign a paper stating 
that the animal will not be trained to per- 
form in public! That means something 
doesn’t it? That is a pointer as to how 
much the Dog’s Home authorities believe 
the stories of “all done by kindness.” Lies 
and lies and lies! That is the reply to the 
old story, “All done by kindness.” I have 
seen hundreds of animal acts—-I had to, I 
was a performer myself—and in all my life 
have only seen two trainers who knew what 
kindness meant. Both the men are dead, 
and I am prepared to believe that now there 
are no “all done by kindness” acts left. 


There is no creature no matter how small 
or contemptible, that does not show God’s 
infinite goodness and mercy. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS 
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Trapped 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


ETE MERRITT tumbled the coins out 

of his, toy bank and counted them. 
At last there was enough to buy a dozen 
traps from the mail-order house. He turned 
to the page in the catalog: 


Boys! Make Money 
Trapping Animals 

And there were the traps the mail-order 
house had for sale. Before night, Pete’s 
order was in the mails. Four days later 
the traps arrived. Eagerly Pete tore the 
wrappings off. “Lightning Action! Power- 
ful Jaws!” the catalog said. 

“Ouch!” With a yell, Pete tried to shake 
off the trap that snapped upon his hand 
as he tried it. Then he pried the jaws open 
and drew out a bruised and badly scratched 
hand and went to get it bound up. 

“They’re dandies!” he told his friend, old 
John Hubbard. “I thought my hand was 
broken when they snapped on it.” 

“I guess they’re liable to hurt the little 
animals too,” said John, “and they can’t 
get loose so easily.” 

“T’l] clear the traps every morning, John, 
so they won’t suffer—I mean they won’t be 
in the traps long.” 

“Have the animals been annoying you?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t need ’em for food, do you?” 

“No. Most of them are not fit for food 
anyway.” 

“Catchin’ ’em for what you call sport?” 

“No. There’s no sport to just taking them 
out of the traps.” 

“Doin’ it for the money you figure on 
gettin’ for their hides, eh?” 

“Yos.” 

“You’re not figurin’ on shootin’ me some 
day so you can take my clothes and sell 
’em to a second-hand dealer, are you?” 

Pete stared. ‘“You’re not serious, 
you, John?” 

“Well, if you’d steal the hide off an ani- 
mal that never harmed you—” 

“That’s different, John.” 

“It’s accordin’ to how a fellow thinks. 
The animals are our friends. They all have 
their uses in Nature. Kill ’em off, and we’d 
be eaten up with grubs and insects in no 
time. I wouldn’t murder a friend for the 
few pennies I could get out of it.” 

“It’s not murder!” Pete protested angrily. 
“It—it’s business.” 

“T guess that’s the way a fellow called 
Judas must’ve figured when he sold his 
Friend for thirty pieces of silver. If I had 
them traps, I’d dump ’em in the lake afore 
I’d—What? Goin’ already?” 


are 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty ‘ : 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ‘ ; ; 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


to Animals”: that it is the second 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of................+eeeeeeeee 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Apr. 1934 


“Yes!” Pete snorted, slamming the oor 
after him. 

He was angry. So angry that pickin» his 
way up the mountain to start his trap ‘ine 
he forgot to be careful. His foot slipped 
on a mossy log. ; 

“Crash!” Down he went, grabbing an- 
other log to stop his fall, but it jerked oose 
and swung over knocking him backwards 
and pinning him there. Panic stricken, he 
struggled furiously until, panting and 
scared, he realized he was trapped. 

“I must keep calm!” he told himself. “My 
ankle is caught, and this log pins me down, 
Maybe I can cut through it with my knife,” 
But in half an hour he had cut only a small 
nick in the hard log, and his hand was 
blistered and bleeding. 

“T’ll starve to death before I get free this 
way,” he mutttered. “Gee, I’m thirsty, I 
wish my ankle would stop hurting. Say, it’s 
getting awful dark, and nobody knows I’m 
here.” Desperately Pete kept cutting, and 
then, in the dark, his knife suddenly slipped 
and was gone. 

There were eery noises around him now. 
Something crept along the log that held 
him. He shouted, and it crashed away 
through the bushes. And then he heard 
something big crashing towards him. 

“A bear?” he wondered. “A wolf?” 

“Peeeee-ter!” 

Pete gave a huge sigh of relief. 

“Yee-hoooooo! Up here, John!” he called, 
““Yoo-hooooo!” 

And presently there was John Hubbard 
with a lantern. 

“When your folks telephoned you were 
lost, I figured you’d be up here,” John said, 
as he freed Pete. “Sprained ankle, eh? How 
does it feel to be trapped—alive?” 

“Awful!” Pete groaned. “Ouch! I can’t 
stand!” 

“Supposin’ I’d waited till mornin’?” John 
said. “Up on my back you go. I’ll have to 
carry you home. How about all these 
traps?” 
~ “Pll come for them when my ankle’s 
better, John,” Pete said. “I—I’ll dump them 
in the lake. Just so nobody else can use 
them either.” 


We and the beasts are kin. Man has 
nothing that the animals have not at least 


a vestige of; the animals have nothing that 
man does not in some degree share. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
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